RICHELIEU
though they might be, but armies. The Emperor Ferdinand
received reinforcements, and these were none other than
the redoubtable Spanish infantry. Elsewhere, the Protest-
ant princes, on whom Richelieu had been relying up till
then, were at the end of their resources: the imperial
victory at Nordlingen had completely sapped their strength.
When at length the Spanish army, in taking Treves in
1635, imprisoned the Elector, a protege of the King of
France, Richelieu decided for war. It was time: the
Emperor was busy establishing treaties of neutrality or of
friendship with nearly the whole of the Protestant princes;
he could not but look forward to a treaty with Holland
and Sweden also. Richelieu, in April 1635, concluded a
pact with Oxenstiern, a pact very advantageous for Sweden
and for Protestantism, but which assured the Cardinal of
the military and political support which he needed.
On May 19, he sent a herald-at-arms formally to declare
war against Spain; it was in Belgium, in these northern
provinces occupied by the Spaniards, that this ceremony
took place according to the ancient rites: the ride of the
herald royal and the trumpeter, the call from the ramparts
to demand an audience and, the audience having been
refused, the throwing down of the gauntlet. France was
henceforth engaged in a great European war.
This was, on the Cardinal's part, a grave decision, which
might have ended in the ruin of all his work and in the
irreparable destruction of the country he had raised so
high. Richelieu, a remarkable general, possessing instinct-
ively, rather than intellectually, acuteness for great
strategical operations, was leaving nothing to chance in
preparing and then launching himself resolutely into action.
Richelieu, however, was not a military genius. No one
knew better how to fight, or more skilfully, but he had
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